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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Society shall be, 

Compared with that profounder site, 

That polar privacy, 

A Soul admitted to Itself : 

Finite Infinity. 

The present volume may not increase the measure of 
her spiritual height and depth, or add new lustre to her 
beauty of soul, to the star-like fidelity of her genius or the 
lithe nudity of her art. These were established by the two 
earlier collections, published soon after the poet's death. 
But nothing in those precious books is finer than a few 
poems in this one, which doubtless represents the final effort 
of her niece and literary executor to extricate Emily Dickin- 
son's poems from a mass of ragged papers, and preserve them 
for lovers of her temperamental art. H. M. 

Trees and Other Poems, by Joyce Kilmer. George H. 

Doran, New York. 

Joyce Kilmer has recently done a pleasant, and perhaps 
an important thing — he has rediscovered simplicity. In the 
whole of this very slight little volume there is hardly a word 
or a technical device that could not be used with surety in 
a nursery rhyme. Yet in the best of it is revealed a simple 
naivete of soul which reminds one forcibly of The Little 
Flowers of Saint Francis, and which pleases in the same 
childlike fashion. The title poem, Trees, originally pub- 
lished in Poetry, is peculiarly successful in this mood. It 
has an unusual, haunting poignancy. Successful also, though 
reminiscent of the more deliberate simplicity of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, are The Twelve-Forty-Five, Martin, and 
Servant Girl and Grocer's Boy. But simplicity must be 
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Other Reviews 

perfect, and Mr. Kilmer has not always been able to com- 
pass it. Much of the verse in this volume is very slight 
indeed. 

The following little bit on Easter is so delightful that 
in spite of the fact that Poetry published it first we must 
reprint it. 

The air is like a butterfly 

With frail blue wings. 
The happy earth looks at the sky 

And sings. 

E. T. 

The Reverberate Hills, by Edwin Oppenheim. Constable & 

Co., London. 

The poems in this little volume are not verse for verse's 
sake, but verse for the mountains' sake. They are in no 
way remarkable technically, but they are so full of genuine 
love of the mountains— of the vast, white loneliness of the 
Alps — and so full of sympathetic observation of the life of 
man and beast in the great solitudes, that they need no other 
justification. E. T. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A LYRICAL CHALLBNGB 
To the Editor: 

In the August number of your admirable little maga- 
zine, you reviewed Louis Untermeyer's latest volume, 
Challenge, In a most bewildering manner. Luckily, Unter- 
meyer's poetry is well and widely known. A dozen poems 
from this volume — such as Prayer, Caliban in the Coal 
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